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ment, and its attitude toward individual self-help in general ? Can 
there be any doubt that the benefits which the plan would secure 
would be paid for by some serious evils in these directions ? 

Yet Mr. Booth's argument is cogent and fair. He would fix the 
pension at five shillings a week after the sixty-fifth year. This pen- 
sion should be paid to every man and woman of that age who is a 
subject of the kingdom, whether rich or poor, so that no stigma of 
pauperism could attach to it. The amount of money required to 
provide such pensions in England and Wales would be ;£i 7,000,000 
a year, of which ^"4,000,000 would be saved by the minimizing of 
out relief under the poor-law, leaving ^"13,000,000 to be raised by 
taxation. To a part of the middle class the tax would be only an 
insurance rate. Another part, and the well-to-do class, would pay 
more than they would get back in direct return, but they would 
profit indirectly through the general welfare and the higher standard 
of life of the wage-earners. A majority of the latter, perhaps one- 
half of the population, as Mr. Booth estimates, would pay as a class 
less than their surviving members would receive in pensions ; but he 
believes that their thrift would be greater and that pauperism would 
be less. Already they provide reasonably well for the risks of the 
present. They subscribe to sick-funds, organize trade-unions and join 
building-associations; but they do not provide adequately for old age. 

The claims of the present and of others outweigh the claims of the future 
and of themselves. Yet this failure to provide for old age reacts adversely 
on everything else they do to better themselves. The fell influence of the 
poor-law extends to them. In old age they may at last come to the work- 
house, and this idea, especially as age draws on and savings are most 
necessary, cannot but be very discouraging. 

This is surely a weighty consideration. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Les Bases Economiques de la Constitution Sociale. Par 
Achille Loria. Deuxieme edition, entierement re'fondue et 
considerablement augmente'e. Traduite de ITtalien sur le manu- 
scrit original par A. Bouchard. Paris, Felix Alcan ; Turin, 
Bocca Freres, 1893. — xii, 430 pp. 

This is a most remarkable book. In the original Italian edition it 
made a considerable stir. In its present form it is destined to make 
far more of a stir ; for it is bold and original, and deals with the 
most fundamental of all questions — that of human progress. 
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Professor Loria really makes two points : first, that the growth of 
law, politics and morals is based primarily on economic relations ; 
second, that the evolution of economic relations is the simple 
working out of one cause — the suppression of free land. These 
two theses, although intimately associated in the mind of the author, 
are not necessarily dependent on each other. The one may be true 
and the other false. As a matter of fact, the two are of very unequal 
importance. Let us take up first the main thesis. 

That economic facts are at the bottom of political changes was 
already recognized in the seventeenth century by Harrington, and 
has since then been urged by other writers. But no one, hitherto, 
has brought to bear upon the alleged connection such profound 
erudition as that of Loria, or has sought to extend the explanation 
to so many well known social, legal and religious facts. In the first 
book we have an explanation of the economic basis of morality. 
This, while ingenious and interesting, cannot be dissociated from 
Loria's particular theory of economic evolution itself. It is 
sufficient, therefore, simply to mention the conclusion — that 
industrial society, from slavery to the present capitalistic regime, is 
marked by the existence of a compulsory ethics, in which the natural 
egoism is kept in check or perverted by terror, religion and public 
opinion in turn ; but that in the industrial society of the future we 
shall have a system of free ethics, based on the beneficent workings 
of a spontaneous egoism. 

More valuable, because more independent of any preconceived 
theory of economic progress, is the book which treats of the 
economic basis of law. Loria shows clearly that law is nothing 
but compulsory morality ; or, in other words, since morality is a 
reflex of economic life, that law is the sanction given by society to 
the economic conditions. More particularly, law as a coactive 
institution is the necessary product of a capitalistic society, i.e., the 
material means by which private property is protected. Loria shows 
why the juridical sanction is always at first inadequate, and why all 
early legal systems are compelled to insist on rigid procedure and 
formality ; why, again, as in the middle ages, so in modern times, we 
have systematic violations of the legal sanction in the Camorra and 
Maffia of Italy and the lynch law of America. In concise but 
attractive chapters he traces the origin and growth of the Roman and 
Germanic law. He maintains that economic conditions are the only 
clue to the development of these systems as well as to the reception 
of the Roman law in the middle ages and to the recent vicissitudes 
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of legal conditions. He takes up, one by one, family law, property 
law, the law of succession, the law of contracts, the law of master 
and servant and, finally, penal law, and contends that the ultimate 
explanation is always to be found in economic facts. He thus 
energetically takes issue with Savigny and the " historical school," 
who maintain that law is a product of national and racial 
consciousness. Given like economic conditions, we must have 
similar legal systems. 

The third and chief book is entitled " The Economic Basis of the 
Political Constitution." The author has ransacked the history of 
every country and displays an intimate familiarity with the writings 
of the chief publicists and travellers. He shows how political power 
has always depended on the growth and form of economic revenue, 
and he brings out most clearly the struggles between rent and profit 
(or the landed interest and the moneyed interest) on the one hand, 
and between these forces conjoined as against the laboring classes 
on the other. Some of his ideas have become commonplaces in 
the last decade or two, as, e.g., the economic basis of the whole 
Roman development, of the French Revolution, and of the nineteenth 
century struggles in English political life. But many of his interpre- 
tations of well-known historical facts are ingenious and interesting to 
the highest degree. Thus, to speak only of mediaeval and modern 
European history, he finds an economic basis for the migration of 
the peoples, the crusades, the Reformation, the English Revolution, 
and numberless other incidents which we have been wont to ascribe 
to a variety of causes, religious, political and otherwise. Not less inter- 
esting is his history of constitutional development, showing that here 
again democracy is often the mask for oligarchy, and that the present 
constitutional differences of civilized countries may be ascribed in 
their main outlines to economic causes. 

Amid such a wealth of details it is but natural that the author 
should sometimes be carried away, and that in his anxiety to establish 
his main point he should occasionally make indefensible claims. It 
is not necessary to insist that everything is due directly to economic 
causes. Economists will indeed be the first to recognize the value 
of Loria's work, for it is their instinct to welcome whatever enlarges 
the importance of the study of the economic factors in human life. 
But even economists must take exception to some of his explanations. 
The weakest part of the book seems to me the chapters on financial 
policy, where the growing demand for the income tax, the inheritance 
tax and progressive taxation is explained as due to the efforts of 
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the capitalists themselves. But here, as elsewhere (e. g., his explana- 
tion of the historical development of taxation), the error lies not in 
advancing an economic basis for the phenomena, but in positing his 
peculiar theory of economic progress. Again, while his explanation 
of the contest between the moneyed and the landed interests is in the 
main true, the interpretation of contemporary Austrian and German 
politics is rather one-sided and not reconcilable with what he 
says in other passages. Finally, while most Americans will sub- 
scribe to much of what he says, as that our political parties have 
really represented varying economic interests, and that slavery was 
at bottom an economic question, they will be apt to disagree with 
some of his statements, as that the Northern capitalists in the fifties 
went over to Democracy because they had become the creditors of 
the slave-holders. 

On the whole, however, we may affirm that the first thesis — the 
economic basis of the social constitution — has been adequately 
proven. But unfortunately all through the work we run up against 
the second thesis — the theory of economic development. This has 
been expounded by him in his large work, The Analysis of Capitalistic 
Society, and has been fully explained in the Political Science 
Quarterly, VII, 258. To sum it up : Originally the land was free 
and all the people free laborers. As the land became private 
property, capitalism developed. This means first slavery, then 
serfdom, then the wages system with wages at a minimum. In the 
meantime develops the antagonism of profit and rent. Things will 
go from bad to worse until the ultimate social peace will be found 
in the social state of the future, based again on free land. This is 
Loria's analysis. But neither his diagnosis nor his remedy has met 
with much approval ; and to me the one seems as immature and 
unproven as the other is visionary. But this is not the place to 
attack his general theory. The book under review can stand without 
the acceptance of his theory of profits or his Utopia of free land. 
For the present purposes all that is necessary is to believe in eco- 
nomic evolution in the broad outlines that are accepted by all recent 
thinkers. Loria's signal contribution is to have traced the connec- 
tion between this economic evolution and the broader social phe- 
nomena. This task he has accomplished with striking success. 

Few readers will lay the book aside after having once begun it. 
And no one will leave the book without feeling that his horizon has 
been widened, that he has been stimulated in countless ways and 
that he must revise his opinions on many fundamental points of 
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history and human progress. The French translation is admirably 
done. And it is with pleasure that the announcement can be made 
that an English translation is soon to be undertaken by a young 
American scholar. If any work of the last decade deserves this 
distinction it is surely that of the talented and erudite Paduan 
professor. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 



La Riduzione delle Ore di Lavoro e i suoi Effetti Economici. 
ByRiccARDO Dalla Volta. Firenze, Fratelli Bocca, 1891. — 134 
pp. 

La Legislation Internationale du Travail. Par Paul Boilley. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1892. — 303 pp. 

Guide Pratique pour V Application de la Participation aux 
Bin&fices. Par Albert Trombert. Introduction by Charles 
Robert. Paris, Librairie Chaix and Librairie Guillaumin, 1892. 
— 334 PP- 

The two most distinctive features of the modern labor-reform 
movement are the demand for a reduction in the hours of labor and 
that for a more equitable distribution of the profits of production. 
The motives and, still more, the methods proposed for accomplishing 
these ends are as numerous as are the types of mind that essay to 
originate panaceas and direct social and labor reforms. The two 
main types may be called the socialistic and individualistic, though 
there is much crossing between them, and there are numerous 
varieties included within each type. The attitude taken towards 
these reform movements will depend very largely upon the 
subjective influences and particular bent of mind of any person. 

In the books before us we have represented only the individual- 
istic type. Two of the authors, Dalla Volta and Boilley, point out 
the fallacies and criticize the claims of those, especially socialists, 
who advocate an eight-hour day; while Robert and Trombert present 
the theory and practice of, perhaps, the most important and valuable 
individualistic scheme for securing a more equitable compensation 
to labor. 

Dalla Volta, in his Reduction of the Hours of Labor, and Boilley, in 
his International Legislation of Labor, cover very much the same 
ground and, with slight differences, agree in their criticism of the 
eight-hour day. Both alike point out the contradiction in the claim 



